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Introduction 

This report is an amalgamation of data from four 
separate sources. The first source is NACAC’s 
annual Counseling Trends Survey, conducted in 
May 2004. The purpose of this survey is to poll 
counselors in high schools to discover trends in 
their work responsibilities, particularly regarding 
college counseling, and to assess trends that affect 
students making the transition from high school to 
college. The second is NACAC’s Admission Trends 
Survey, conducted in August 2004. The purpose 
of this survey is to poll college admission officers 
to determine what factors are most important in 
the admission decision and to assess trends in 
admission office functions, staff, budget, and 
operations. More information about these two 
surveys is included below. The third source is the 
Common Data Set, which NACAC licensed for 
aggregate use from the College Board. The final 
source of data is the federal government, including 
data from the U.S. Department of Education and 
the U.S. Census Bureau. 

Counseling Trends Survey: Response Rate and 
Respondent Profile 

In May 2004, NACAC distributed the Counseling 
Trends Survey questionnaire by mail to the 
guidance offices of its 1,750 member high schools 
and to 3,000 non-member public high schools 
across the United States. The 3,000 non-member 
schools were selected by random sample using 



1 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics 2003. 
(Tables 60 and 92). Washington, DC. 

Includes all schools with secondary grade levels, including 
special education schools, vocational schools, and alternative 
schools. 

2 Ibid. Table 60 



a list of all public high schools from the U.S. 
Department of Education’s Common Core of Data. 

Of the 1,057 respondents to the Counseling 
Trends Survey (a response rate of 22 percent), 

64 percent are employed in public institutions, 

23 percent in private parochial schools, and 
13 percent in private non-parochial schools. In 
the United States as a whole, there are 39,545 
schools that include secondary grade levels. 1 
Of the 39,545 secondary schools in the United 
States, 72 percent are public (28,884) and 28 
percent are private (10,661). Of the 10,661 
private schools that include secondary grades 
in the United States, 69 percent (7,304) are 
religiously-affiliated (also described as parochial), 
while 22 percent (2,355) are non-sectarian. Nine 
percent (1,003) of private schools did not provide 
information about their affiliation to the U.S. 
Department of Education. 2 (See Table 1) 

Respondents reported a near even-split on 
demographic location, 31 percent are located in 
urban areas, 31 percent are located in suburban 
areas, and 39 percent are located in rural areas. 
Nationally, approximately 28 percent of all schools 
are located in urban areas, 35 percent in suburban 
areas, and 37 percent in rural areas. 
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Table 1. NACAC Counseling Trends Survey respondent characteristics compared to 
national secondary school characteristics (in parentheses), 2004. 





All NACAC 


All 


Public 


Public 


Private, Non- 


Private, 


Private 


Private 




Respondents 


National 


NACAC 


National 


Parochial 


Non- 


Parochial 


Parochial 








Respondents 




NACAC 


Parochial 


NACAC 


National 












Respondents 


National 


Respondents 




Total percent 
of schools 


100% 


(100%) 


64% 


(73%) 


23% 


(6%) 


13% 


(19%) 



Demographic 


Urban 1 


31 


(28) 


18 


(25) 


49 


(43) 


62 


(39) 


Suburban" 1 


31 


(35) 


30 


(34) 


30 


(42) 


34 


(37) 


Rural 4 


39 


(37) 


52 


(42) 


21 


(15) 


5 


(24) 




Enrollment 


Fewer than 
500 students 


32 


n/a 4 


23 


58 s 


58 


n/a 


31 


n/a 


500 to 999 


29 


n/a 


25 


18 


33 


n/a 


40 


n/a 


1 ,000 to 
1,499 


17 


n/a 


19 


11 


7 


n/a 


23 


n/a 


1 ,500 to 
1,999 


13 


n/a 


19 


7 


2 


n/a 


2 


n/a 


More than 
2,000 


10 


n/a 


15 


6 


0 


n/a 


3 


n/a 



Sources: NACAC Counseling Trends Survey, 2004; Digest of Education Statistics, 2003, Tables 58, 60, 88, and 93; 
Overview of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools and Districts: School Year 2001-02, Table 8. 



The largest percentage (32 percent) of respondents to the Counseling 
Trends Survey enroll fewer than 500 students; 29 percent of respondents 
enroll between 500-999 students; 17 percent of institutions enroll between 
1000-1499 students; 13 percent of institutions enroll between 1500- 
1999 students; 10 percent of institutions are attended by more than 2,000 
students. Nationally, almost 60 percent of all public schools that include 
grade 12 enroll fewer than 500 students. Ninety-six percent of all private 
schools enroll fewer than 750 students. 3 

NACAC Admission Trends Survey 

In October 2004, NACAC distributed The Admission Trends Survey to its 
1,540 member colleges and universities. Of the 661 responses (a response 
rate of 43 percent), 34 percent were public institutions, while 66 percent 
were private institutions. Nationally, 41 percent of postsecondary institutions 
are public, while 59 percent are private. (See Table 2 for comparison of 
Admission Trends Survey respondents to national postsecondary institution 
characteristics.) 

Since the NACAC survey is distributed only to NACAC member 
institutions, and since NACAC member institutions are predominantly four- 
year institutions, survey responses are more representative of the national 
population of four-year institutions than the national population of all 
postsecondary institutions. As data in Table 2 indicates, The NACAC Survey is 
representative of the sizes of enrollment though slightly over representative of 
private colleges. 



3 United States Department of Education, Common Core of 
Data (2001-02 school year) Washington, DC., for public 
school data; U.S. Department of Education, National Center 
for Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 
2003, (Table 58). Washington, DC., for private school data. 

4 Calculation for national totals based on the number of 
schools classified by U.S. Department of Education as being 
located in community type “large city” and “midsize city" 
(public) and “central city” (private). 

Calculation for national totals based on the number of 
schools classified by U.S. Department of Education as being 
located in community type “urban fringe of large/midsize 
city” and “large town” (public) and “urban fringe/large town” 
(private). 

6 Calculation for national totals based on the number of 
schools classified by U.S. Department of Education as being 
located in community type “small town” and “rural” (public) 
and “rural/small town” (private). 

7 Note: Private school data unavailable in this enrollment 
format. As stated in text above, 96 percent of private schools 
enroll fewer than 750 students. 

8 Public school enrollment percentages based on number of 
schools with grade span that includes 12th grade. 

9 New England — Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 

Middle States — New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 

Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia 

South — Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 

Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida 

Midwest — Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 

Wisconsin, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 

Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 

Southwest — Arizona, Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 

West — Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington, 

Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado 
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Table 2. NACAC Admission Trends Survey respondent characteristics and national 
college/university characteristics (in parentheses), 2004. 





All NACAC 


All 


Public 


Public 


Private 


Private 




Respondents 


National 

Colleges 


NACAC 

Respondents 


Colleges 

National 


NACAC 

Respondents 


Colleges 

National 


Total 


100% 


(100%) 


34% 


(41%) 


66% 


(59%) 




Type 


Two-year 


9 


(44) 


20 


(64) 


4 


(30) 


Four-year 


91 


(56) 


80 


(36) 


96 


(70) 




Enrollment* 


Under 3,000 


68 


(66) 


25 


(28) 


84 


(84) 


3.000-4,999 


13 


(11) 


21 


(17) 


10 


(8) 


5,000-9,999 


13 


(11) 


30 


(24) 


6 


(5) 


10, GOO- 
14, 999 


2 


(5) 


8 


(12) 


0 


(2) 


15, GOO- 
19, 999 


2 


(3) 


7 


(8) 


0 


(1) 


20,000+ 


3 


(4) 


10 


(11) 


0 


(0) 



Region 1 


New England 


13 


(7) 


11 


(5) 


15 


(10) 


Middle 

States 


21 


(18) 


20 


(14) 


22 


(23) 


South 


18 


(22) 


19 


(23) 


17 


(20) 


Midwest 


30 


(27) 


29 


(26) 


31 


(28) 


Southwest 


4 


0) 


5 


(11) 


4 


(6) 


West 


14 


(17) 


17 


(20) 


12 


(13) 



Sources: NACAC Admission Trends Survey, 2004; Digest of Education Statistics, 2003, Table 246; *IPEDS Peer 
Analysis System: includes four-year, non-profit, Title IV eligible colleges only, 2001 ; Common Data Set 2003-2004. 
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Executive Summary 



Highlights from the 2004-05 State of College Admission report include 
the following findings pertaining to the transition from high school to 
postsecondary education in the United States. 

Special supplement to the 2004 State of College Admission report: 

In 2004, the National Association for College Admission Counseling 
commissioned two white papers to provide an overview of college counseling 
in schools and of the landscape of college admission. These two forward- 
looking papers are published as a special supplement to the 2004-05 State 
of College Admission report. The titles of the papers, are: 

• “Counseling and College Counseling in America's High Schools,” by Patricia 
M. McDonough, Professor of Education at the University of California, Los 
Angeles 

• “The Changing Landscape of Higher Education: The Future of College 
Admission," by William G. Tierney, Wilbur Kieffer Professor of Higher 
Education and Director, Center for Higher Education Policy Analysis, 
University of Southern California 



• White students are more likely than average to 
graduate from high school and enroll in college, 
while black and Hispanic students are less likely 
than average to do the same. The gap is most 
pronounced at four-year colleges, where blacks 
and Hispanics constitute only 17 percent of the 
undergraduate population, even though together 
they constitute 31 percent of the national 
college-age population. 

Applications to College 

• In 2004, the number of institutions reporting 
increased applications decreased slightly 
from 2003. Sixty-seven percent of institutions 
reported an increase in applications, down 
slightly from 71 percent in 2003. 

• The average selectivity rate, or percentage of 
applicants offered admission, for colleges and 
universities in the United States is 71 percent. 



High School Graduates/College Enrollments 

• In 2004, three million students graduated from high school in the United 
States. Slightly more than 60 percent of them applied to and enrolled in 
postsecondary education, either two- or four-year institutions. 

• A total of just over 15 million students were enrolled in postsecondary 
education, an all-time high. Both numbers — high school graduates and 
college enrollments — are expected to increase until at least 2010. 



• The average “yield” rate, or percentage of 
admitted students who enroll at the institution, 
is 50 percent. 

Admission Strategies 

• Sixteen percent of colleges and universities 
offer early admission; 10 percent offering Early 
Decision and eight percent offering Early Action. 
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For the first time since 2000, the “rate of 
increase” in the volume of applications received 
through early decision slowed in 2003. Forty- 
three percent of early decision colleges reported 
an increase in ED applications, while 24 percent 
reported a decrease. In the previous three years, 
between 50 and 60 percent of ED colleges 
reported increased ED applications, while only 
around 15 percent reported a decrease. 



Factors in the Admission Decision 

• The factors used to evaluate applications for admission in 2003 remained 
consistent with previous years. The top factors in the admission decision 
continued to be grades in college prep courses, standardized admission 
tests, average overall grade point average. 

• The most highly selective colleges (those accepting less than 50 percent of 
applicants) were more likely to attribute a higher level of importance to all 
factors in the admission decision than less selective colleges. 



The selectivity rate for ED applicants was nearly 
identical to the selectivity rate under regular 
admission at ED colleges in 2004. 

For the first time since 2000, a larger number 
of institutions (45 percent) reported a decrease 
in Early Decision applications than reported an 
increase (37 percent). 

The number of institutions that reported a 
decrease in Early Action applications tripled 
from 2003 to 2004. In 2003, 10 percent 
of institutions reported a decrease in EA 
applications from the previous year. In 2004, 37 
percent of institutions reported a decrease from 
the previous year. 

Thirty-four percent of colleges and universities 
maintain a wait list. More colleges (52 percent) 
reported an increased number of students on 
the wait list than any year since 1999. On 
average, 27 percent of students are accepted 
from wait lists. 



• In 2004, the application essay was valued as equally important as 
a student’s rank in class by colleges and universities. This marks a 
convergence point in a ten-year trend in which class rank has declined and 
the essay has risen in importance as a factor in the admission process. 

• A student's demonstrated interest in attending an institution is an 
important “tip” factor in the college admission decision. More than half 
of all colleges consider a student's interest in the institution during the 
admission process. 

• Standardized test scores, transcripts/grade summaries and confirmation 
of competency in minimum course requirements were the top three 
requirements of homeschooled students in the admission process. 

School Counselors and College Counseling 

• According to the U.S. Department of Education, the ratio of students to 
counselors in all public schools nationally has declined slightly, from 485:1 
in 2002 to 478:1 in 2004. 
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• The average counselor respondent to NACAC's 
Counseling Trends Survey spent less than half (39 
percent) of their work week engaged in college 
counseling. The remainder of the week was spent 
on academic advising and course selection (21 
percent), social/psychological/personal counseling 
(16 percent), test administration or evaluation 
(12 percent), occupational counseling and job 
placement (6 percent), and other non-guidance 
activities (6 percent). 

• Counseling Trends data also revealed 
statistically significant correlation indicating 
that when an increased focus was placed on 
administrative and test proctoring duties by 
high school counselors it resulted in a decrease 
in the amount of students participating in 
postsecondary education after high school. 



Admission Office Budget and Staff 

• On average, non-profit colleges spent $432 to recruit each applicant for 
admission in 2004. 

• On average, it cost $33 to apply to college at a four-year non-profit institution. 

• The drive to attract students also affects the knowledge and skills that 
admission offices seek in potential admission officers. Just over 70 percent 
of colleges and universities stated that “marketing and public relations” 
was a very important skill for potential hires. The ability to interpret data 
and perform statistical analysis and good personnel/resource management 
skills were cited by half of institutions as being “very important." 

Paying for College and Financial Aid 

• Thirty-five percent of all undergraduate students receive federal need-based 
grant aid, such as the Pell grant. 

• Over the past 10 years, a 44 percent growth in state need-based financial 
aid for college has been overshadowed by a 229 percent increase in non- 
need based aid. 



Counselors and admission officers spend significant portions of their time 
providing information about paying for college to students. Both are seen by 
parents, schools and students as professionals who are expected to answer 
questions about financial aid. 
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Chapter 1. High School Graduation and College Enrollment 

CONTENTS ■ 

• High School Graduation 

• High School Graduation Rate 

• Immediate Transition to College 

• Overall Enrollment in College 

• Racial/Ethnic, Socio-Economic, and Gender Gap 



High School Graduation 

How do we measure educational success in the 
United States? Graduating from high school 
constitutes one indicator of that success. It is both 
a terminal point for compulsory public education 
and an acknowledgement that students have 
completed an educational curriculum that was 
designed to provide them a baseline set of skills 
for success in life. 

In 2004-05, postsecondary education is 
viewed as a necessity for success in the 21st 
century economy. 1 With postsecondary education 
such an essential component of successful 
American life in the 21st century, success 
in graduating students from high school is a 
necessary precursor to all other indicators of 
success beyond high school. 



Increasing Number of Students Graduating from 
High School 

The number of students graduating from high 
schools, both public and private, in the U.S. has 
increased each year since 1995-96. Between 
1996-97 and 2002-03, the number of students 
graduating from high school increased 14 percent, 
from 2.6 million to almost 3.0 million students. 

Put in an historical perspective, however, the 
number of high school graduates is only reflective 
of general increases in the U.S. population, not of 
a significant increase in the percentage of students 
who graduate each year. The number of students 
who graduated from high school in 2003 is nearly 
equal (2.986 million) to the number of high school 
graduates in 1972 (3.002 million). In fact, the 
number of high school graduates peaked in 1976- 
77 at 3.15 million. 2 See Figure 1) 



1 Camevak, A. (2000) Help Wanted... College Required. 
Leadership 2000 Series. Princeton, NJ. ETS. 

2 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 2003, 
(Tables 102). Washington, DC. 



Number of students (thousands) 
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Figure 1. Number of students who graduated from high 
school, 1970-2003. 



The U.S. Department of Education predicts 
that this trend will continue until at least 2009. 
The Department of Education estimates that 
3.037 million students will graduate in 2005. 

The number of graduates is expected to increase 
from 3.0 million in 2004-05 to nearly 3.3 million 
in 2009, after which numbers are projected to 
decrease due to population fluctuations. 3 

Percentage of Students Finishing High School 
Remains Constant 

The percentage of the “college-age” population 
completing high school has remained relatively constant since 1970. (See Figure 2) Depending on the 
estimate, between 71 and 86 percent of college-age individuals have completed high school. 

The Department of Education’s data show that in 1970, 77 percent of 17-year olds in the U.S. 
graduated high school. In 2002, the department estimates that only 72 percent of 17-year olds 
graduated from high school. 4 When the department has examined the high school completion rate for 
individuals between the ages of 18-24, which makes allowances for completions other than graduation 
(like success in passing the requirements for the GED), it has found that the completion rate has risen 
from around 83 percent in 1972 to roughly 87 percent in 2001. 5 

From these data, it is difficult to determine whether the United States is having more or less 
success in preparing students for education after high school. Are we faced with a perpetual ceiling on 
graduation rates? Will ten percent of students always drop out of high school? How can we account for 
the continuing increase in postsecondary educational enrollment, despite seemingly flat high school 
completion rates? A few answers to these questions may be obtained through improved data collection. 

In October 2003, the National Center for Education Statistics asked the National Institute of 
Statistical Sciences and the Education Statistics Services Institute to assemble a task force of research 
and policy experts to study current high school graduation, completion and dropout data indicators, 




-Total Graduates 

- Public High School 
Graduates 
Private High School 
Graduates 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, Digest of Education Statistics 2003, Table 102. 



3 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. (2003). Projections of Education 
Statistics to 2013, (Table 23.) Washington, DC. 

4 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 2003, 
(Table 102). Washington, DC. 

5 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. (2001, November). Dropout Rates in 
the United States: 2001, (Table A7, p. 40). 
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Figure 2. High school graduation/completion rates, 
1970-2001. 



o 

•C 
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-17 Year Old 
Graduation Rate 

-18-24 Year Old 
Completion Rate 



Sources: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Dropout Rates in the United States: 

2001, Table A 7, p.40, and Digest of Education Statistics: 2003, Table 102. 

and recommend improvements. Because of data collection disparities among the thousands of school 
districts and 50 states, the federal government, through this task force, seeks to standardize data to more 
accurately determine the path of students through high school. What may be counted as a “dropout” in 
one school district may be reported as a transfer in another, and the disparity may never be detected by 
either district, by the state, or by the federal government for data purposes. The “National Institute of 
Statistical Science/Education Statistics Services Institute Task Force on Graduation, Completion, and 
Dropout Indicators,” provides a number of recommended improvements, including an on-time graduation 
rate, completion rate, transfer rate, and dropout rate. 6 Flowever, as high school dropout data indicate, 
the “ceiling" on high school completion is due in large part to a persistent though declining dropout rate. 

High School Completion by Race and Ethnicity 



6 U.S. Department of 
Education, National 
Institute of Statistical 
Sciences and National 
Center for Education 
Statistics. (2004). 
National Institute of 
Statistical Science/ 
Education Statistics 
Services Institute Task 
Force on Graduation, 
Completion, and 
Dropout Indicators. 
Washington, DC. 

7 Mortensen, T. (2001, 
October). Graph 
titled: High school 
graduation rate by family 
income quartile for 
dependent 18-24 year 
olds. Postsecondary 
Education Opportunity. 



Over a 30-year period (1972-2002), the overall 



Figure 3. Dropout rate by race/ethnicity, 1972-2001. 



dropout rate has declined by about four points 
(from 15 percent to just under 11 percent). 
Moreover, significant gaps in high school 
completion persist between socio-economic 
groups. Just 65 percent of students from the 
lowest-income quartile graduate from high school, 
compared to 95 percent of students from the 
highest quartile. 7 

Hispanic and black students are more likely 
to dropout of high school than the national 
average. As data from the U.S. Department of 
Education show, the dropout rate for all students 
has declined, but the rates for black and Hispanic 
students remain high. The dropout rate for 
Hispanic students in 2001 was 27 percent, the 
dropout rate for blacks was 11 percent, and the 




Source: Condition of Education, 2002, United States Department of Education, Indicator 19 (2002). 



dropout rate for white students was seven percent. 
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Making the Transition: 

From High School Graduate to College Student 



Postsecondary Enrollment by High School 
Completers 

While the number of high school graduates has 
fluctuated in the last two decades, the percentage 
of high school graduates going on to college 
immediately after high school has increased 
steadily since 1976. (See Figure 4) 

These numbers include students who 
complete high school by graduating in four 
years with a diploma, and also those who pursue 
alternate means of completion, such as passing 
the GED. 

According to NACAC’s 2004 Counseling 
Trends Survey, students at small, private high 
schools are much more likely to enroll in 
postsecondary education than students from 
large, public high schools. Findings from the 
NACAC Counseling Trends survey are generally 



over-representative of private high schools, and 
overstate the total percent of students enrolling 
in postsecondary education, particularly at four- 
year institutions. However, data reveal distinct, 
statistically significant differences between 
high schools that can be interpreted as being 
representative of the differences between such 
high schools nationally. 

Enrollment Rates of High School Completers by 
Race/Ethnicity 

As with high school graduates, there are significant 
and persistent gaps in postsecondary enrollment 
between racial/ethnic groups and socio-economic 
groups. Among high school graduates nationally, 
black and Hispanic students are less likely 
than white students to enroll in postsecondary 
education, as Figure 5 shows. 

Moreover, for the past 30 years, high school 
graduates from the top income quartile have 
enrolled in college at a rate 25-30 percentage 
points higher than students from the lowest 
income quartile. 8 



Figure 4. Percent of recent high school completers enrolled in degree-granting 

institutions, 1970-2001. 




8 Mortensen, T. (2001a, 
October). Graph titled: 
College continuation 
rates by family income 
quartiles for dependent 
18-24 year-old high 
school graduates. 
Postsecondary 
Education Opportunity. 



Source: US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 2003 

(Table 185). 
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Table 3. Mean enrollment in postsecondary education of high school graduates from 
NACAC Counseling Trends respondent schools, 2004. 





Percent of students enrolled 


Percent of students enrolled 




in four-year institution 


in two-year institution 


All schools 


66.8 


20.8% 




Control 


Public 


52.0 


26.7 


All Private 


92.3 


7.7 


Private Non-Parochial 


95.1 


4.6 


Private Parochial 


87.5 


11.9 




Free and Reduced Priced Lunch 


0 to 25% of students eligible (OSE) 


75.0 


17.8 


26 to 50% 


42.5 


29.5 


51 to 100% 


37.6 


28.3 



Enrollment 


Fewer than 500 students 


71.0 


18.9 


500 to 999 students 


70.8 


17.4 


1 ,000 to 1 ,499 students 


65.2 


20.7 


1 ,500 to 1 ,999 students 


59.0 


25.8 


More than 2,000 


52.6 


30.0 




Student to Counselor Ratio 


Fewer than 100:1 


85.1 


11.5 


101:1 to 200:1 


77.9 


16.6 


201:1 to 300:1 


65.8 


20.6 


301:1 to 400:1 


55.6 


25.8 


401:1 to 500:1 


56.8 


25.4 


More than 500:1 


59.6 


21.1 


Source: 


NACAC Counseling Trends Survey, 2004. 





Figure 5. College enrollment rates of recent high school graduates by race, 1972-2001. 




-White 
- Black 
-Hispanic 



Source: US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 2003 

(Table 185). 



Number of Students 
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Overall Enrollment in College 



The total number of students enrolled in 
postsecondary education has increased steadily 
over the past 30 years. 9 As Figure 6 shows, a 
substantial amount of the overall enrollment 
growth is taking place at public institutions of 
postsecondary education. 



The growth in enrollment has nearly 
been matched by growth in the number of 
postsecondary institutions. Since 1974, 
enrollment in postsecondary institutions has grown 
by 50 percent, while the number of institutions 
that are accredited and eligible to receive federal 
financial aid has increased by 40 percent. 11 



Figure 6. Enrollment in postsecondary institutions, 1970- 
2001. 




-All Institutions 
-Public Institutions 
Private Institutions 



9 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 2003, 
(Tables 175). Washington, DC. 

10 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. (2003). Projections of Education 
Statistics to 201 3. Washington, DC. 

11 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 2003, 
(Tables 175 and 246). Washington, DC. 



Source: Digest of Education Statistics, 2003, Table 175. 



Table 4. Change in enrollment at postsecondary institutions, 2003-2013. 





Five-Year Change in Enrollment 


Ten-Year Change in Enrollment 


All institutions 


+5% 


+10% 




Public four-year 


+5% 


+n% 


Private four-year 


+5% 


+n% 




Public two-year 


+4% 


+9% 


Private two-year 


+6% 


+ 10% 



Source: Projections of Education Statistics to 2013, Tables 14-18 (Middle alternative projections). 
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Figure 7. College enrollment rates of all 18-24 year olds by race, 1972-2001. 




4? 25% 



20 % 

15% 

10 % 

5% 

0 % 






-White 

-Black 

-Hispanic 



1972 1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 1996 2000 

Source: US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 2003 

(Table 188). 



As with high school graduation and the direct transition from high school 
to college, there are persistent gaps between racial/ethnic and socio-economic 
groups in the percent of the population aged 18-24 that are enrolled in 
postsecondary education. 

Overall Postsecondary Enrollment of Population Age 18-24 by Race/Ethnicity 

The disparity among racial and ethnic groups is significantly wider when we 
examine the entire college-age population, rather than only those with a high 
school diploma. (See Figure 7) 

Postsecondary Enrollment by Race/Ethnicity and Type of Institution 

Although minority enrollment in postsecondary education is becoming slightly 
more reflective of the national population, there are still stark inequities in 
enrollment at four-year colleges and universities. While African Americans 
and Hispanics together constitute 31 percent of the American population, 
they represent only 18 percent of students enrolled at four-year colleges and 
universities. 12 (See Table 5) 



12 U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. Digest of Education Statistics, 2003, 
(Table 210). Washington, DC.; U.S. Census Bureau, (2003, 
July). National Population Estimates. (Table 3). Washington, 
DC. 



Table 5. White, Black and Hispanic enrollment in postsecondary education in comparison 

with population share, 2000. 





White, non- 
Hispanic 


Black, non- 
Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Percent of total population aged 18-24 


62.0 


14.0 


17.3% 


Percent of raciallethnic group enrolled in postsecondary education: 


All postsecondary education 


67.6 


11.6 


9.8 




Public Institutions 


67.1 


11.4 


10.7 


Private Institutions 


69.3 


12.3 


6.8 




Four-Year Institutions 


70.5 


10.9 


6.8 


Two-Year Institutions 


63.3 


12.7 


14.5 



Sources: Digest of Education Statistics, 2003, Table 210; U.S. Census Bureau, National Population Estimates, 

July 1, 2002, Table 3. 
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College Enrollment by Gender 

Over the past 30 years, the number of women 
participating in postsecondary education has 
increased significantly. (See Figure 8) NACAC's 
2004 Admission Trends survey indicates that this 
trend is likely to continue in 2004-05. During 
the 2003-04 admission cycle 66 percent of 
colleges and universities reported receiving more 
applications from female prospective students 
than males. Fifteen percent reported receiving 
more applications from males, and 16 percent 
reported receiving about the same number from 
each gender. 13 The only significant difference 
observed between disaggregated groups was that 
private, four-year institutions were particularly 
more likely than average to report more 
applications from females than males. 



The H igher Education Research Institute 
(FIERI) at UCLA attributes this trend and other 
changes in the goals and choices of college-age 
females to the women’s movement of the 1960s 
and 1970s. According to HERI’s “The American 
Freshman: Thirty-Five Year Trends" report, the 
women’s rights movement sparked an historic 
increase in the number of women enrolling in 
higher education. That increase continued through 
the 1990s, and is fueled by consistently high 
expectations for achievement among women. The 
FIERI reports that “the increasing educational 
aspirations of young women in this country are 
reflected not only in their greater interest in 
postgraduate degrees, but also in their increasing 
interest simply in attending college." 14 



Figure 8. College enrollment by gender, 1970-2000. 




— ■ — Men 
A Women 



Year 



Source: US Department of Education, Digest of Education Statistics, 2003 (Table 176). 



13 Three percent reported “not applicable,” in the case of 
single-sex institutions. 

14 Astin, A.W., Oseguera, L., Sax, L.J., Korn, W.S. (2002). 
The American Freshman: Thirty-Five Year Trends. Los 
Angeles: Higher Education Research Institute, UCLA. 



As shown in Table 6, 55 percent of 
applicants to four-year colleges were female in 
2001. Fifty-seven percent of students admitted 
to college in 2001 were women and 55 percent 
of students who enrolled in college were female. 
Chapter 2 explores application trends by gender 
in greater detail. 
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A Note About Completion 

In 2003, the U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO) 
provided an assessment of the path students take 
from enrollment in college to completion. The 
following is a summary of their results: 

• 51 percent of students attained a bachelor's 
degree at the institution where they first enrolled 
(within a six-year period) 

• Seven percent were still enrolled after six years 

• 16 percent left the institution with no degree 
and did not transfer 

• 26 percent transferred to another institution 

Of the 26 percent of students who transfer, 
eight percent obtain their bachelor's degree 
within six years, 12 percent drop out with no 
degree, and seven percent remain enrolled 
beyond the six year time period normally afforded 
an “on time” graduation. 15 



Table 6. Percent of applicants, admitted students, and enrolled students by gender, 2001. 





Total 


Male 


Female 


Applied to 4-year Institution 


100.0% 


44.6 


55.4 


Admitted to 4-year Institution 


100.0 


43.5 


56.5 


Enrolled at 4-year Institution 


100.0 


44.9 


55.1 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, *IPEDS Peer Analysis System: includes four-year, non-profit, Title 

IV eligible colleges only, 2001 . 



15 U.S. General Accounting Office. (2003, May). College 
Completion: Additional Efforts Could Help Education 
with Its Completion Goals, Report Number GAO 03-568. 
Washington, DC. 



Percent of colleges 
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Chapter 2. Applications to College 

CONTENTS ■ ■ 



• Application Change Over Time 

• Selectivity and Yield 

• The Admission “Interface" 

• How Colleges Notify Students of the 
Admission Decision 

• Cost of Applying to College 

Application Change Over Time 

Is the application wave beginning to crest? While 
two-thirds of colleges and universities continue to 
report increases in college applications received, 
there appears to be a reduction in the rate of 
increase of applications from 2003 to 2004. As 
will be detailed in Chapter 3, there has been a 
substantial drop off in applications to many Early 
Decision institutions. Similarly, the number of 
applications submitted by international students 
appears to be on the decline. 



• How Students Prepare for the College 
Application Process 

• Campus Visits 

• Gender Trends in College Applications 

• International Applications 



Colleges continued to be inundated with 
applications from prospective students in the 
2003-04 admission cycle. Sixty-seven percent 
of colleges and universities reported that they 
had received more applications in 2003-04 
than in the previous year. However, for the first 
year since 1999, the number of institutions 
reporting an increase in applications declined. 
(See Figure 9) 



Figure 9. College estimates of application change from 1996- 

2004. 




-Number of 
Applications 
Increased 

- Number of 
Applications 
Decreased 

-Number of 
Applications Stayed 
the Same 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Survey, 2004. 
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Noteworthy differences among colleges in 2004 

• Private colleges (71 percent) were slightly more 
likely to report increased applications than 
public colleges (61 percent). 

• Highly selective colleges (72 percent) were more 
likely to report an application increase than the 
least selective colleges (59 percent). 

According to the Higher Education Research 
Institute, students have been submitting an 
increasing number of applications since 1997. 1 
The number of students submitting three or 
more college applications has risen nearly 10 
percentage points in the past six years. The 
beginning of this trend roughly corresponds with 
the proliferation of the use of the Internet in 
college admission. 



The data above suggest that the slight 
dip in the number of institutions reporting 
application increases may, in part, be due to a 
change in student behavior. Figure 10 indicates 
a dramatic drop-off in the number of students 
who submit three of more applications to 
college. Considering that three million students 
graduated, two-thirds (two million) of whom 
transitioned directly to college, the change from 
2002 to 2003 could have resulted in a decrease 
of 320,000 applications. 



Figure 10. Percent of students submitting more/less than two 
college applications, 1990-2003. 



1 Astin, A.W., Oseguera, 
L., Sax, L.J., Korn, 

W.S. (2002). The 
American Freshman: 
Thirty-Five Year Trends. 
Los Angeles: Higher 
Education Research 
Institute, UCLA. 




Source: The American Freshman: Thirty-Five Year Trends. Los Angeles: Higher Education Research Institute, UCLA; 
The American Freshman: National Norms for Fall 2003, Higher Education Research Institute, UCLA. 
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Selectivity and Yield 

How selective are U.S. colleges and universities? 

In American higher education, “more selective” 
admission translates almost universally into 
“better college” in many people’s minds. 

Existing research, however, shows that it is not 
so much which college you attend, but what you 
do with your education while you are in college 
that makes the most difference. 2 Similarly, a 
college education — regardless of the college — is 
the keystone to higher income and financial 
success in the United States. According to the 
U.S. Department of Education, in 2000, male 
and female college graduates earned 60 and 
95 percent more, respectively, than those who 
completed only high school or a General Education 
Development Certificate (GED). 3 

Nevertheless, a great deal of attention is 
focused on getting into the “best colleges” as 
measured by institutional selectivity, a Zeitgeist 
that is fed by media publications, such as U.S. 
News & World Report, that have staked a claim to 
ranking colleges in the United States. 

In the language of college admission, 
selectivity is the percent of applicants who are 
offered admission to a college or university. 



2 US Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. (2000, August). College Quality and 
the Earnings of Recent College Graduates, NCES 2000- 
043. Washington, DC. 

3 U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Condition of Education, 2002. 
(Indicator 16). Washington, DC. 

4 The 2004 NACAC Admission Trends survey generated 
a mean national selectivity rate for four-year colleges of 
sixty-eight percent, a figure that roughly approximates the 
national rate after taking the margin of error into account. 



Number of acceptances 

Selectivity = 

Number of applications 

According to U.S. Department of Education 
data, the average selectivity rate for colleges and 
universities in the United States is 71 percent, 
meaning that colleges accepted seven out of every 
ten applicants for admission. 4 Table 7 provides 
mean selectivity rates broken down by institutional 
characteristics. 

An equally important, though less-well-known 
statistic, is the institutional “yield” rate. The yield 
rate reveals the percentage of accepted students 
who elect to attend the institution. At colleges and 
universities nationwide, admission officers and 
enrollment managers conduct elaborate analyses 
of and outreach to applicants and accepted 
student pools to enhance the likelihood that 
students will attend their institutions. 

Number of enrollments 

Yield = 

Number of acceptances 

According to data from the U.S. Department of 
Education, the mean yield rate for colleges and 
universities in the United States was 50 percent. 
The public perception of yield often manifests itself 
in conversations about “safety schools” — schools at 
which students are likely to be accepted, but will 
not attend if they are accepted into a “better” (i.e., 
more selective) school. As with selectivity, yield 
plays a major role in defining an institution’s public 
stature, as evidenced by the fact that until 2003, 
U.S. News & World Report used it as part of the 
calculation to determine an institution’s ranking 
in their system. Mean yield rates by institutional 
characteristics are also listed in Table 7. 
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According to the U.S. Department of 
Education, there are 15.9 million students enrolled 
in degree-granting institutions of postsecondary 
education in the United States. Of that total, 

9.7 million (60 percent) are enrolled in four-year 
institutions. Sixty-four percent of those 9.7 million 
students attend public four-year colleges and 36 
percent attend private four-year colleges. 



The popular perception of college in the U.S., 
fueled by media, guidebooks, policymakers, and 
colleges themselves, is that of highly selective 
institutions similar to the Ivy League. However, 
a closer look at selectivity data shows that the 
four-year college landscape is much broader and 
more accessible than the popular vision. As a 
national average, four-year colleges accept 71 
percent of the students who apply for admission 
(U.S. Department of Education, Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System, 2002). 



Table 7. Mean selectivity and yield rates by institutional characteristics, 2002. 





Institutional selectivity rate 


Institutional yield rate 


Total 


71.30% 


50.04% 




Control 


Public 


71.84 


51.65 


Private 


71.03 


49.16 



Enrollment 



Less than 3,000 students 


72.40 


51.79 


3,000-4,999 


72.25 


48.70 


5,000-9,999 


69.24 


48.12 


10,000-14,999 


67.19 


45.85 


15,000-19,999 


70.33 


44.10 


20,000 or more 


66.87 


45.40 




Selectivity 


Accept less than 50 percent of applicants 


34.98 


60.50 


50-70 percent 


62.51 


49.01 


71-85 percent 


78.27 


44.44 


More than 85 percent 


92.60 


55.90 




Yield 


Enroll less than 30 percent of admitted students 


70.55 


25.87 


30 to 45 percent 


71.37 


37.53 


46 to 60 percent 


75.28 


52.16 


More than 60 percent 


68.56 


82.95 


Source: National Center for Education Statistics, *IPEDS Peer Analysis System: 

IV eligible colleges only, 2002. 


includes four-year, non-profit, Title 
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Table 8. National share of applications for admission to four-year institutions by 
institutional selectivity, 2002. 



Selectivity 


National Share of Applications 


Fewer than 50 percent of applicants accepted 


25.3 % 


51-70 percent of applicants accepted 


31.0 % 


71-85 percent of applicants accepted 


33.9 % 


More than 85 percent of applicants accepted 


9.8 % 


Source: National Center for Education Statistics, *IPEDS Peer Analysis System: includes four-year, non-profit, Title 

IV eligible colleges only, 2002. 



Where Do Students Apply? 

According to data from the U.S. Department of 
Education's Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data System (IPEDS), the most highly selective 
institutions in the U.S. — those that offer admission 
to fewer than 50 percent of applicants — received 
around one fourth of the total four-year college 
application volume in 2002, the most recent data 
available. (See Table 8) 

As detailed in other sections of this report, the 
most highly-selective institutions are most likely to 
engage in practices such as offering Early Decision 
policies, maintaining wait lists, and considering 
factors beyond a student's grades, test scores, 
and strength of curriculum, such as a student’s 
essay, teacher/counselor recommendations, race/ 
ethnicity, and subject test scores. 



Is the application burden greater on one 
or more groups of institutions according to 
selectivity? Table 9 suggests that the most highly 
selective institutions receive more applications (on 
average) than less selective institutions. 

These numbers reflect the reality that a small 
number of highly selective colleges are faced with 
managing application volume that is as much as 
three and a half times greater than other colleges. 
As a result, policies such as Early Decision (and 
its variant, Single Choice Early Action/Non-Binding 
Early Decision), wait lists, and consideration of 
a student’s demonstrated interest evolve in part 
to streamline or refine the admission process at 
those institutions. However, as Table 8 shows, 
these policies affect only one-fourth to one- 
third, depending on the policy, of all applications 
submitted to four-year colleges. 



Where Do Students Go to College? 



Table 9. Average number of applications for admission to four-year institutions by 
institutional selectivity, 2002. 



Selectivity 


Number of 
Institutions 


Total Number 
of Applications 


Average Number of 
Applications Per Institution 


Fewer than 50 percent of applicants accepted 


195 


1,078,215 


5,529 


51-70 percent of applicants accepted 


358 


1,319,858 


3,687 


71-85 percent of applicants accepted 


556 


1,446,885 


2,602 


More than 85 percent of applicants accepted 


293 


417,563 


1,425 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, *IPEDS Peer Analysis System: includes four-year, non-profit, Title 

IV eligible colleges only, 2002. 



The vast majority of first-year students 
who enroll in four-year institutions 
attend institutions that accept 
more than half of all applicants for 
admission (See Table 10) A significant 
majority (59 percent) attend 
institutions that accept more than 
seven out of 10 applicants. 



Table 10. National share of first-year students enrolled In four-year Institutions by 
institutional selectivity, 2002. 



Selectivity 


National Share of First-Year Students 
Enrolled 


Fewer than 50 percent of applicants accepted 


13% 


51-70 percent of applicants accepted 


29 % 


71-85 percent of applicants accepted 


42% 


More than 85 percent of applicants accepted 


17% 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, *IPEDS Peer Analysis System: includes four-year, non-profit, Title 

IV eligible colleges only, 2002. 
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Table 11. Media used by students inquiring about application to colleges and 

universities, 2004. 



The Admission “Interface” 

While the college admission process remains a 
“brick and mortar” process — students still must 
explore tangible facets of a college to make an 
informed choice, while colleges continue to 
review applications one-by-one — it has become 
increasingly accessible to students absent the 
bricks and mortar. Technology is thoroughly infused 
into every aspect of the college admission process. 

Online Applications 

In 2004, colleges and universities nationwide 
received an average of 57 percent of their 
applications online — a significant increase from 35 
percent in 2003. Ninety-three percent of colleges 
reported that online applications had increased 
from 2004, four percent reported that online 
applications remained about the same, and only 
three percent reported that online applications 
had decreased from 2003. While there were few 
variations among different groups of colleges, the 
following results are noteworthy: 

• One hundred percent of colleges with at least 
15,000 enrolled students or more reported an 
increase in the number of online applications 
from 2004. 





Mean percent of inquiries 


Standard error 


Telephone 


19% 


.766 


Email/the Internet 


36 


.904 


Written sources 


25 


.811 


College fairs 


24 


.850 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Survey, 2004. 



How Students Approach Colleges 

Students use all media at their disposal to contact 
colleges about the application process. As Table 
11 shows, student inquiries were divided roughly 
evenly in 2004 between four different media. 

College Admission Web Sites 

While the Internet is no substitute for face-to-face 
interaction with college admission officers or a 
campus visit, a college’s Web site is a valuable 
first contact interface between student and 
institution. As Table 12 shows, colleges provide a 
wide range of information on their Web site to help 
inform prospective students. 

Some features of note that were listed by 
colleges under the “other” category included 
information about financial aid and scholarships, 
virtual campus tours, campus housing information 
and forms, student testimonials and message 
boards, personalized portals, campus bookstores, 
athletics, and transfer information. 



• Institutions with high yield rates, were less likely 



to report an increase in online applications (74 
percent) than institutions with low yield rates 



Table 12. Admission features of college Web sites, 2004. 



(92 percent). 



Percent of colleges including 
feature on Web site 


Online applications 


97.5% 


Information about campus tours 


95.6 


College cost information 


95.1 


Detailed admission information, such as requirements, deadlines, 


94.7 


and admission options 




Online course catalog 


94.1 


Online forms for requesting application via mail 


91.3 


Online course registration 


58.6 


School profile/freshman class academic qualifications 


56.9 


Information for parents 


55.0 


Information for counselors 


37.2 


Email newsletters 


30.4 


Online admission chat room 


26.2 


Other 


14.8 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Survey, 2004. 
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How Colleges Notify Students of 
the Admission Decision 

Overall, students can still expect a letter in the 
mail notifying them of their college admission 
status. However, a substantial number of 
colleges have explored more high-tech ways of 
letting their students know whether they are 
accepted or denied. 

Respondents selecting the “other” category 
nearly unanimously mentioned that notification is 
also conducted by way of a personal telephone call 
to applicants (eight percent of all respondents). 



Cost to Apply 

The application fee is often the first financial 
hurdle prospective students encounter in their 
path to college. While the cost of applying to 
college on the whole is not exorbitant — 92 percent 
of colleges charge $1-50 to apply for admission 
(See Table 14) — it constitutes an out-of-pocket 
expense that can have an impact on where a 
student decides to submit an application. 5 

The average fee for applying to postsecondary 
education institutions nationwide is $31.42. 
Private institutions, four-year colleges, colleges 
with large enrollments, highly selective colleges, 
and those with low yield rates have higher than 
average application fees. (See Table 15) The 
same colleges are also the most likely to waive the 
application fee for financial need. 



Table 13. How institutions notify students of admission decision, 2004. 



Percent of Colleges 


Notify student of decision in writing 


74.7% 


Notify student of decision by email 


7.4 


Allow student to check for decision via Internet on university Web site 


13.1 


Other 


7.7 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Survey, 2004. 



5 NACAC recommends 
that institutions of 
higher education 
consider waiving 
application fees for low- 
income students. The 
fee waiver guidelines 
are available on the 
NACAC Web site at 
www.nacac.com/ 
downloads/form_ 
feewaiver.pdf 



Table 14. Percent of colleges reporting amount of admission application fee, 2002-2004. 





2002 


2003 


2004 


No application fee 


8 


7 


8% 


$1-25 


33 


34 


30 


$26-50 


54 


53 


54 


More than $50 


5 


6 


8 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Surveys, 2002-2004. 
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Table 15. Mean application fee and fee waiver allowance at colleges and universities, 

2004. 





Mean Application Fee 
Amount 


Percent of Institutions Allowing 
Fee Waiver for Financial Need 


All respondents 


$31.42 


78.3% 




Control 


Public institutions 


27.33 


69.8 


Private institutions 


34.56 


84.6 




Institution Type 


2-Year 


26.14 


58.3 


4-Year 


33.06 


83.9 




Enrollment 


Fewer than 3,000 students 


31.18 


79.3 


3,000-4,999 


29.97 


77.4 


5,000-9,999 


31.85 


77.1 


10,000-14,999 


32.65 


73.2 


15,000-19,999 


32.57 


73.5 


20,000 or more 


38.19 


80.0 




Selectivity 


Accept less than 50 percent of applicants 


44.57 


88.3 


50-70 percent 


33.60 


84.5 


71-85 percent 


31.10 


89.8 


More than 85 percent 


27.86 


69.9 




Yield 


Enroll less than 30 percent of admitted students 


36.64 


94.8 


30 to 45 percent 


34.12 


90.6 


46 to 60 percent 


30.83 


80.5 


More than 60 percent 


28.36 


59.3 



Source: College Board annual survey (Common Data Set) 2003-2004. 



How Students Prepare for Application to College 

Some research indicates that the development of 
an individualized educational plan during high 
school can increase the chances for postsecondary 
access and success. 6 NACAC’s Counseling Trends 
Survey asked school counselors whether students 
in their schools must prepare a written plan for 
postsecondary education. As Figure 11 shows, 

58 percent of high schools nationwide require 
students to develop a formal, written plan for 
education beyond high school. 



6 Alliance for Excellent 
in Education. (2002). 
Every Child a Graduate: 
A Framework for an 
Excellent Education for 
all Middle School and 
High School Students. 
Washington, DC. Scott 
Joftus. 



Figure 11. Percent of schools requiring students to develop a written plan foi 
postsecondary education, 2004. 



42% 




58% 



■ School requires students to 
develop a plan for 
postsecondary education 

□ School does not require 
students to develop a plan for 
postsecondary education 



Source: NACAC Counseling Trends Survey, 2004. 
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Figure 12. Starting grade for development of postsecondary plan, 2004. 



70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 

Middle School 9th Grade 10th Grade 11th Grade 12th Grade 



5973 


















T9T9 


9.3 


9.6 













□ Percent of schools 



Source: NACAC Counseling Trends Survey, 2004. 



As one might expect, of the schools that do 
require a written plan, more than half ask students 
to begin to develop their plan in the ninth grade. 
Twenty-two percent of schools did not require their 
students to develop a postsecondary plan until 
the 11th grade or after. This late start is a private 
school phenomenon, as 82 percent of schools that 
require initiation of a postsecondary plan in ninth 
grade are public. 



Research also indicates that parental 
involvement is crucial in any effort to improve 
achievement and increase access to postsecondary 
education within the school. 7 However, only half 
(53 percent) of schools that require a written 
postsecondary plan require parents to review and 
acknowledge their children's postsecondary plan. 
Overall, this means only about one-third of high 
schools require students to draft a postsecondary 
education plan that their parents are required to 
review. (See Figure 13) 

Requiring students to develop written 
postsecondary plans appears to be a policy more 
frequently developed in schools with the largest 
number of students and where counselors are 
likely to have the highest student caseloads, 
although differences between schools based on 
individual characteristics were not pronounced. 
(See Table 16) 



Figure 13. Of schools requiring plans, percent of schools requiring parental 
review of student education plan, 2004. 





■ Parental review/approval 
required 


47% 

1 53% 


□ Parental review/approval 
not required 



Source: NACAC Counseling Trends Survey, 2004. 



However, it is interesting to note that 
public schools, schools with larger enrollments, 
schools with higher student-to-counselor ratios, 
and schools with a high percentage of students 
eligible for free- or reduced-price lunch were 
slightly less likely to require parental review or 
approval of the student’s plan. This finding most 
likely reflects the well-documented difficulties 
that large, under-served public schools have 
engaging parents and families. 8 



7 For an authoritative overview of current research on 
family involvement in education, see Pathways to College 
Network. (2004) Parental and Family Involvement 
Literature Review and Bibliography: An Exploratory Report. 
Boston, MA. 

8 For more information on how counselors can engage 
parents in the college admission process, see National 
Association for College Admission Counseling. (1999). 
“Parents and Counselors Together.” Alexandria, VA., 

(PACT) guide, available for free online at www.nacac.com/ 
pubs_counselors.html#pact. 
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Table 16. Percent of schools that require students to develop a plan for postsecondary 
education and percent of schools that require parental review/approval, 2004. 





Students are Required to 
Develop a Plan for 
Postsecondary Education 


Of Schools Requiring a Plan, 
Percent Parental Review/Approval 
of the Plan is Required 


All schools 


58.2 


52.8% 




Control 


Public 


64.3 


51.5 


Private 


47.1 


52.9 


Private Non-Parochial 


45.3 


59.2 


Private Parochial 


50.4 


53.7 



Campus Visits 

In 2004, 74 percent of colleges and 
universities hosted more prospective 
students as part of campus visits than they 
had in the previous year. (See Table 17) 
Forty-seven percent of colleges consider a 



Free and Reduced Priced 
Lunch 


0 to 25% 


63.9 


51.0 


26 to 50% 


67.3 


61.8 


51 to 100% 


60.5 


40.5 




Enrollment 


Less than 500 students 


55.0 


59.5 


500 to 999 students 


58.0 


53.0 


1 ,000 to 1 ,499 students 


56.9 


45.8 


1 ,500 to 1 ,999 students 


59.3 


46.7 


More than 2,000 students 


68.5 


50.8 




Student to Counselor Ratio 


Fewer than 100:1 


52.4 


60.0 


101:1 to 200:1 


56.0 


53.7 


201:1 to 300:1 


58.2 


56.0 


301:1 to 400:1 


57.8 


46.8 


401:1 to 500:1 


60.5 


47.8 


More than 500:1 


60.2 


58.1 


Source: 


NACAC Counseling Trends Survey, 2004. 




Gender Trends in College 





campus visit by a prospective student as a “plus 
factor" in the admission process (see Chapter 4, 



Applications 



“Factors in the Admission Process: ‘Demonstrated 
Interest,”' for more information). 



As mentioned in Chapter 1, females now 
outnumber males by just over one million on our 



Colleges that were more likely than average to 
report an increase in campus visits included: 



nation’s campuses. This trend is likely to persist 
in the near future, as for the past two years, 66 
percent of colleges and universities have reported 



• colleges with more than 20,000 students 
(89 percent) 

• colleges in the Southwest region (83 percent) 

• the most selective institutions (86 percent). 



receiving more applications from females than 
from males. Table 18 below displays gender 
application patterns in 2004 among different 
groups of institutions. 



Colleges less likely than average to report an 
increase in campus visits included: 



• two-year colleges (56 percent) 

• colleges in the Midwest region (68 percent) 

• the least selective colleges (64 percent). 



Table 17. Change in campus visits from previous year as reported by colleges and 

universities, 2004. 



2004 


Increased 


74% 


Stayed the same 


17 


Decreased 


9 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Survey, 2004. 
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International Applications 



9 Institute for 
International Education 
(2004). “Press 
Release: Open Doors 
2004: International 
Students in the U.S.” 
New York, NY. 



For the first time in the three years that NACAC 
has measured information on applications from 
international students, a larger number of colleges 
reported a decrease in international applications than 
reported an increase. (See Table 19) This mirrors 
international student enrollment trends reported by 
the Institute of International Education (HE). 

Noteworthy differences among colleges in 2004, 
international applications: 

• Colleges less likely than average to report 
increased applications from international 
students include public institutions (21 percent) 
and colleges in the western United States (29 
percent) and Middles States (27 percent) 

• Colleges more likely than average to report 
an increase in applications from international 
students include schools in the Southwest (50 
percent), and the most highly selective colleges 
(40 percent). 

According to ME, the number of international 
students studying in the U.S. during 2003-04 
decreased by two percent from the previous 
year. I IE’s Open Doors report noted the following 
country-specific trends: 

Enrollment patterns continued to vary by countries 
of origin. India remains the largest sending country 
origin for the third year, and its numbers climbed 
by seven percent over the prior year, to a total of 
79, 736 in 2003/04, offsetting decreases from 
a number of other countries which experienced 
sharp declines. However, India’s rate of increase in 
2003/04 has slowed from the prior year's dramatic 
1 2 percent growth. Among the leading five places 
of origin, total enrollments fell by five percent 
for students from China (still the second largest 



sending country with 61,765) and fell by 11 
percent for Japan (fourth with 40,835). Numbers 
of students rose by approximately two percent 
from Republic of Korea (third with 52,484) and 
Canada (fifth with 27,017). With a decrease 
of seven percent in students studying in U.S. 
institutions, Taiwan dropped to 6th place (with 
26, 1 78), moving Canada up to become the only 
non-Asian country among the top five. Additional 
sharp decreases in Asian student enrollments were 
reported from Thailand (down 10.5 percent to 
8,937), Indonesia (down 15 percent to 8,880), 
Hong Kong (down nine percent to 7,353) and 
Pakistan (down 10 percent to 7,325). 

Despite decreases from many Asian places of 
origin and an overall decline of three percent, 

Asia remains the largest sending region by a 
wide margin — almost 57 percent of international 
students studying in the U.S. still come from 
Asia... Students from the Middle East continued 
to decrease substantially, although this 9 percent 
rate of decrease in 2003/04 is slightly less than 
the 1 0 percent decline for 2002/03. While major 
decreases have been reported in the numbers of 
students from many Middle Eastern countries, 
including Saudi Arabia (down 16 percent to 
3,521), Kuwait (down 17 percent to 1,846), 
Jordan (down 15 percent to 1,853), Cyprus (down 
15 percent to 1, 562), and the United Arab 
Emirates (down 30 percent to 1,248), students 
from the Middle East continue to account for 
approximately six percent of all international 
students enrolled in U.S. higher education. 9 
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Table 18. Gender trends in applications, 2004. 





More applications 
from males than 
females 


More applications 
from females than 
males 


About the same 
number of applications 
from both 


Not applicable 
(gender 
exclusive) 


Total 


14.9 


65.7 


16.2 


3.2% 




Control 


Public 


17.9 


59.0 


23.1 


0 


Private 


13.5 


69.3 


12.4 


4.8 



Type 


Two-year 


17.5 


50.0 


32.5 


0 


Four-year 


14.7 


67.3 


14.5 


3.5 



Enrollment 


Less than 3,000 students 


14.5 


65.4 


14.9 


5.2 


3,000-4,999 


11.3 


73.6 


15.1 


0 


5,000-9,999 


7.7 


67.3 


25.0 


0 


10,000-14,999 


22.2 


44.4 


33.3 


0 


15,000-19,999 


22.2 


66.7 


11.1 


0 


20,000 or more 


27.3 


45.5 


27.3 


0 



Region 


New England 


14.5 


59.5 


21.7 


4.3 


Middle States 


12.7 


73.6 


10.0 


3.6 


South 


18.0 


65.0 


11.0 


6.0 


Midwest 


13.5 


67.3 


17.3 


1.9 


Southwest 


15.0 


70.0 


15.0 


0 


West 


18.3 


59.2 


21.1 


1.4 




Selectivity 


Accept less than 50 percent 
of applicants 


24.0 


58.7 


17.3 


0 


50-70 percent 


13.0 


67.1 


15.1 


4.8 


71-85 percent 


12.4 


65.8 


17.4 


4.3 


More than 85 percent 


14.3 


63.3 


22.4 


0 




Yield 


Enroll less than 30 percent 
of admitted students 


13.0 


65.7 


20.4 


.9 


30 to 45 percent 


11.7 


72.1 


11.7 


4.6 


46 to 60 percent 


18.1 


59.0 


18.1 


4.8 


More than 60 percent 


26.0 


48.0 


26.0 


0 


Source: NACAC Admission Trends Survey, 2004. 



Table 19. College estimates of change in applications from international students 

2004. 





2002 


2003 


2004 


Increased 


36 


44 


31% 


Stayed the same 


34 


33 


34 


Decreased 


30 


23 


35 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Survey, 2002-2004. 
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Chapter 3. Admission Strategies 
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• Early Decision, Early Action and Wait Lists Summary 

• Early Decision in Depth 

• Early Action in Depth 

• Wait Lists in Depth 



Early Decision, Early Action and 
Wait Lists Summary 

Three trends generally describe the state of 
admission strategies in 2004. First, more colleges 
reported a decline in Early Decision applications 
than reported an increase, a marked reversal from 
just two years ago. Second, the rate of growth of 
Early Action applications appears to be slowing, 
as a smaller percentage of colleges reported an 
increase in those applications. Finally, while the 
number of colleges maintaining wait lists have not 
increased significantly over the years, the number 
of students placed on wait lists continues to rise. 

Definitions of Early Decision and Early Action 

Early Decision (ED) is the application process 
in which students make a commitment to a 
first-choice institution where, if admitted, they 
definitely will enroll. Early Action (EA) is the 
application process in which students make 
application to an institution of preference 
and receive a decision well in advance of the 
institution’s regular response rate. 1 In addition, 

1 NACAC's complete statement on the “Definitions of 
Admission Decision Options" including early decision 
and early action, is available online at: www.nacac.com/ 
downloads/policy_admission_options.pdf 

2 NACAC's Admission Practices Committee will further define 
the single choice Early Action option and its implications in 
2005. 

3 National Association for College Admission Counseling. 
(2004). NACAC 2004 Early Decision/Early Action Guide. 
Alexandria, VA. 



NACAC approved a third early application 
offering — single choice Early Action — in 2004. 
Single choice Early Action (SCEA), also referred 
to as non-binding Early Decision, can best 
be described as a mid-point between Early 
Decision and Early Action. Similar to ED, if a 
student applies to an SCEA college, the student 
is prohibited from applying either ED or EA to 
other colleges, but may apply regular admission 
anywhere else. Unlike ED and similar to EA, 
students are not bound to attend the SCEA college 
if they are accepted. 2 

Summary of Findings 

According to the NACAC 2004 Early Decision 
and Early Action Summary Report 10 percent of 
four-year colleges and universities offer the Early 
Decision admission option to students. According to 
the NACAC 2004 Early Decision and Early Action 
Summary Report, there are 378 colleges and 
universities that offer Early Decision or Early Action 
admission (16 percent of all four-year colleges). 3 

As Table 20 indicates, those most likely to 
offer early decision include highly selective colleges 
(46 percent), colleges with low yield rates (33 
percent), colleges in the New England (29 percent) 
and Middle States regions (28 percent), and private 
colleges (23 percent). 
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Table 20. Percent of institutions with early decision, early action and wait lists by 
institutional characteristics, 2004. 





Percent of 
postsecondary 
institutions that offer 
early decision 


Percent of 
postsecondary 
institutions that offer 
early action 


Percent of 
postsecondary 
institutions that 
maintain a wait list 


Total 


16.8 


24.1 


33.5% 




Control 


Public 


4.8 


15.8 


30.2 


Private 


22.8 


28.1 


35.4 



Type 


Two-year 


5.4 


3.1 


21.6 


Four-year 


17.7 


25.6 


34.6 



Enrollment 


Fewer than 3,000 students 


19.8 


23.4 


29.1 


3,000-4,999 


12.5 


29.8 


38.8 


5,000-9,999 


13.5 


21.3 


38.5 


10,000-14,999 


11.1 


44.4 


44.4 


15,000-19,999 


0 


14.3 


44.4 


20,000 or more 


0 


10.0 


45.5 



Region 


New England 


29.2 


33.3 


45.6 


Middle States 


27.9 


27.3 


41.7 


South 


17.0 


30.1 


27.7 


Midwest 


7.7 


14.0 


25.2 


Southwest 


10.5 


23.5 


31.6 


West 


10.8 


24.2 


36.9 




Selectivity 


Accept less than 50 percent of 
applicants 


45.7 


20.9 


70.4 


50-70 percent 


18.3 


30.2 


43.1 


71-85 percent 


9.6 


24.8 


15.4 


More than 85 percent 


2.1 


10.9 


8.3 




Yield 


Enroll less than 30 percent of 
admitted students 


33.3 


41.8 


54.8 


30 to 45 percent 


15.7 


20.9 


25.4 


46 to 60 percent 


6.0 


15.1 


25.3 


More than 60 percent 


10.6 


17.1 


26.1 


Source: NACAC Admission Trends Survey, 2004. 



According to the 2004 NACAC Early Decision 
and Early Action Summary Report, eight percent 
of colleges offer the early action admission option 
to students. Institutions from the NACAC survey 
sample most likely to offer early action include 
institutions with low yield rates (42 percent), 
schools with enrollments of 10,000 to 14,999 (44 
percent) and institutions in the South (30 percent) 
and New England regions (33 percent). 



Note: Data in Table 20 suggest that the Admission Trends Survey is over- 
representative of those colleges and universities that offer Early Decision and 
Early Action. However, data in Table 20 are reflective of differences between 
groups of institutions. 

Finally, 34 percent of colleges maintain wait lists. Those most likely 
to have a wait list include the most highly selective colleges (70 percent), 
colleges with the lowest yield rates (55 percent), and colleges with large 
enrollments of over 20,000 students (46 percent). 
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Early Decision 

For the first time in five years, the number of 
colleges reporting a decrease in Early Decision 
applications exceeded the number of colleges 
reporting an increase in ED applications. While 37 
percent of colleges continue to report an increased 
number of Early Decision applications, nearly 
one-half (45 percent) indicate a decline in Early 
Decision applications. 

Were some colleges more likely to experience 
decreases in Early Decision applications than 
others? As shown in Table 22, highly selective 
colleges (66.7 percent) are still reporting Early 
Decision applications at a rate much higher 
than average. Meanwhile, public colleges (58.3 
percent) and colleges with lower selectivity rates 
(54.5 percent) were more likely to experience 
decreases in Early Decision applications. 4 



Table 21. College estimates of early decision application change, 1999-2003. 





1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


Increased 


58 


58 


53 


43 


37% 


Stayed the same 


27 


29 


28 


33 


18 


Decreased 


15 


13 


17 


24 


45 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Surveys, 2000-2004. 



Does it follow that a smaller percentage of the 
overall applicant pool is accepted through Early 
Decision? Overall, nearly half of all Early Decision 
colleges (49 percent) accepted fewer students 
through Early Decision in 2003 than in 2002. 

As Table 23 indicates, the number of colleges 
reporting a decrease in the number of students 
admitted through ED has nearly tripled in the last 
three years. 

At colleges with Early Decision admission 
policies, nearly eight percent of all applications 
were received early. From the NACAC Admission 
Trends survey sample, Early Decision colleges 
reported a nearly identical selectivity rate for Early 
Decision admission and regular admission. In 
keeping with the binding nature of Early Decision 
programs, the yield rate for Early Decision 
applications was substantially higher than the 
yield rate for the overall applicant pool at early 
decision schools. 



4 NACAC's Admission 
Practices Committee 
will further define the 
single choice Early 
Action option and its 
implications in 2005. 
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Table 22. Percent of institutions reporting a change from previous year in Early Decision 

applications, 2003. 





Increased 


Decreased 


Stayed the Same 


Total 


37.3 


45.1 


17.6% 



Control 


Public 


25.0 


58.3 


16.7 


Private 


39.8 


42.4 


17.8 




Type 


Two-year 


33.3 


50.0 


16.7 


Four-year 


37.5 


44.9 


17.6 



Enrollment 


Fewer than 3,000 students 


37.0 


40.7 


22.2 


3,000-4,999 


70.0 


20.0 


10.0 


5,000-9,999 


38.5 


46.2 


15.4 


10,000-14,999 


50.0 


50.0 


0 


15,000-19,999 


0 


100 


0 


20,000 or more 


0 


0 


0 



Region 


New England 


34.6 


30.8 


34.6 


Middle States 


48.7 


38.5 


12.8 


South 


36.0 


44.0 


20.0 


Midwest 


26.5 


64.7 


8.8 


Southwest 


33.3 


66.7 


0 


West 


40.0 


40.0 


20.0 




Selectivity 


Accept less than 50 percent of 
applicants 


66.7 


19.4 


13.9 


50-70 percent 


34.2 


47.4 


18.4 


71-85 percent 


27.0 


48.6 


24.3 


More than 85 percent 


0 


71.4 


28.6 




Yield 


Enroll less than 30 percent of admitted 
students 


47.2 


37.7 


15.1 


30 to 45 percent 


30.4 


45.7 


23.9 


46 to 60 percent 


33.3 


50.0 


16.7 


More than 60 percent 


36.4 


54.5 


9.1 


Source: NACAC Admission Trends Survey, 2004 



Table 23. Change in the number of students admitted through early decision, 2001-2003. 





2001 


2002 


2003 


Increased 


42 


30 


29% 


Stayed the same 


41 


44 


22 


Decreased 


18 


26 


49 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Surveys. 2002-2004. 



Table 24. Key statistics for Early Decision colleges, 2003. 





Mean 


Standard 

Error 


Mean percentage of all applications received at ED 
colleges through early decision 


7.6% 


.01 


Mean percentage of early decision applications 
accepted (ED selectivity rate) 


68.7 


.02 


Mean overall selectivity rate for institutions with early 
decision 


56.7 


.02 


Mean percentage of admitted ED students enrolled (ED 
yield rate) 


90.5 


.01 


Mean overall yield rate at ED colleges 


35.4 


.01 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Survey, 2004. 
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Early Action 

While the majority of colleges with Early Action 
policies continued to report application increases, 
the rate of increase has dropped considerably in 
the past three years. (See Table 25) A majority 
(56 percent) of Early Action colleges continue to 
report increases in the number of Early Action 
applications. However, the number of colleges 
reporting a decrease in Early Action applications 
more than tripled between 2002 and 2003. 

Were some institutions more likely to 
experience decreases in Early Action applications 
than others? Institutions in the middle selectivity 
range (those that accept 50-85 percent of 
applicants) were more likely to receive increases in 
EA applications, while the least selective colleges 
and colleges with the lowest yield rates were most 
likely to experience a decrease. 5 



Similar to Early Decision, substantially more 
colleges reported that the number of students 
admitted through Early Action had decreased from 
the previous year. In fact, as Table 27 indicates, 
the number of colleges reporting fewer Early 
Action applications has quadrupled over the past 
three years. 

At colleges with Early Action admission 
policies, nearly 34 percent of all applications were 
received during the Early Action period. From 
the NACAC Admission Trends Survey sample, the 
selectivity rate for Early Action admission at EA 
colleges was the same as the selectivity rate under 
regular admission. Early Action produced a nearly 
identical yield rate to the overall applicant pool at 
Early Action schools. 



Table 25. College estimates of Early Action application change, 1999-2003. 





1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


Increased 


73 


65 


72 


68 


56% 


Stayed the same 


19 


27 


21 


22 


7 


Decreased 


8 


8 


7 


10 


37 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Surveys, 2000-2004. 



5 Table 26 includes 
some data groupings — 
such as colleges 
with 20,000 or more 
students enrolled — with 
too few data to make 
conclusions about 
whether EA applications 
at these colleges 
nationwide actually 
increased at a rate 
higher than average. 
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Table 26. Percent of institutions reporting a change in Early Action applications received, 

2003. 





Increased 


Decreased 


Stayed the Same 


Total 


56.0 


36.9 


7.1% 



Control 


Public 


50.0 


41.2 


8.8 


Private 


57.9 


35.5 


6.5 




Type 


Two-year 


20.0 


60.0 


20.0 


Four-year 


57.4 


36.0 


6.6 



Enrollment 


Less than 3,000 students 


55.1 


37.7 


7.2 


3,000-4,999 


71.4 


7.1 


21.4 


5,000-9,999 


64.3 


35.7 


0 


10,000-14,999 


50.0 


50.0 


0 


15,000-19,999 


50.0 


50.0 


0 


20,000 or more 


100 


0 


0 



Region 


New England 


63.6 


27.3 


9.1 


Middle States 


63.9 


36.1 


0 


South 


64.3 


28.6 


7.1 


Midwest 


36.1 


52.8 


11.1 


Southwest 


75.0 


25.0 


0 


West 


53.3 


33.3 


13.3 




Selectivity 


Accept less than 50 percent of 
applicants 


50.0 


44.4 


5.6 


50-70 percent 


64.4 


26.7 


8.9 


71-85 percent 


65.0 


32.5 


2.5 


More than 85 percent 


20.0 


60.0 


20.0 




Yield 


Enroll less than 30 percent of admitted 
students 


67.4 


25.6 


7.0 


30 to 45 percent 


54.0 


40.0 


6.0 


46 to 60 percent 


41.2 


41.2 


17.6 


More than 60 percent 


44.4 


55.6 


0 


Source: 


Admission Trend Survey, 2004. 





Table 27. Change in the number of students admitted through Early Action, 2001-2003. 





2001 


2002 


2003 


Increased 


53 


53 


48% 


Stayed the same 


35 


36 


15 


Decreased 


9 


11 


37 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Surveys, 2002-2004. 



Table 28. Key statistics for Early Action colleges, 2003. 





Mean 


Standard 

Error 


Mean percentage of all applications received at EA 
colleges through early action 


33.6% 


.03 


Mean percentage of early action applications accepted 
(EA selectivity rate) 


67.6 


.02 


Mean overall selectivity rate for institutions with early 
action 


65.2 


.02 


Mean percentage of admitted EA students enrolled (EA 
yield rate) 


41.4 


.02 


Mean overall yield rate at EA colleges 


36.7 


.01 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Survey, 2004. 
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Wait Lists 



Use of Wait Lists 

As noted in Table 29, 34 percent of colleges 
and universities maintain a wait list. On average, 
around 10 percent of all students who apply to 
these institutions are placed on the wait list. 6 As 
Table 29 shows, the number of colleges using wait 
lists has remained relatively constant over the past 
eight years. 



Table 29. Percent of colleges using wait lists, 1996-2004. 





Use Wait List 


Do Not Use Wait List 


1996 


36 


64% 


1997 


34 


66 


1998 


29 


71 


1999 


36 


64 


2000 


34 


66 


2001 


32 


68 


2002 


32 


68 


2003 


36 


64 


2004 


34 


66 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Surveys, 1996-2004. 



While the number of colleges using wait 
lists has remained the same, the number of 
students placed on wait lists continues to rise, 
as Table 30 shows. 

In 2003, the most striking trend among 
institutions with wait lists is that institutions in 
the middle-selectivity range (accepting between 
50 and 85 percent of students) were significantly 
more likely to report an increase in the number of 
students wait listed than the most highly selective 
institutions and the least selective institutions. 
Only 28 percent of the most selective institutions 
reported an increase in wait-listed students, 
compared to 58 percent for institutions accepting 
between 50-70 percent of applicants and 70 
percent for institutions accepting 70-85 percent 
of applicants. 



Institutions that are more likely to use wait 
lists are those with highly selective admission 



and those that have a difficult time attracting 




students to the institution (those with low yield 


6 Standard error for 
mean percentage of 


rates). Both types of institution utilize the wait list 


students placed on wait 


to ensure that highly qualified applicants are not 
turned down. Each also use the lists as a way of 
reserving spots for those who are most interested 
in attending, while hedging their bets by keeping 
other qualified students on the list if needed to fill 
slots later in the process. 


lists is .006. 



Table 30. Change in number of students placed on wait list from previous year, 1999- 

2003. 





Increase 


Same 


Decrease 


1999 


47 


31 


22% 


2000 


47 


30 


23 


2001 


42 


35 


23 


2002 


50 


33 


17 


2003 


52 


34 


14 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Surveys, 1999-2003. 
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Chances for Success 

In 2004, 57 percent of all wait-listed students 
opted to remain on the wait list. An average of 27 
percent of all students who were placed on the 
wait list ultimately gained admission to the college 
or university that wait listed them. 7 

As Table 31 indicates, students’ chances 
of admission off of a wait list were lowest at the 
most selective institutions. Wait-listed students 
were slightly more likely to be accepted at large 
institutions and public institutions, while their 
chances were lower at small, private colleges. 



Table 31. Mean percentage of students accepted off the wait list, 2003. 



7 Standard error for 
mean percentage of 
students accepted from 
wait list is .02. 



Mean Percent Accepted 


Total 


27.3% 




Control 


Public 


35.5 


Private 


24.6 




Type 


Two-year 


54.5 


Four-year 


25.6 




Enrollment 


Less than 3,000 students 


25.7 


3,000-4,999 


35.3 


5,000-9,999 


31.9 


10,000-14,999 


28.6 


15,000-19,999 


26.8 


20,000 or more 


36.6 




Region 


New England 


22.0 


Middle States 


25.3 


South 


25.0 


Midwest 


38.2 


Southwest 


44.7 


West 


20.3 




Selectivity 


Accept less than 50 percent of applicants 


18.3 


50-70 percent 


29.8 


71-85 percent 


39.6 


More than 85 percent 


46.6 




Yield 


Enroll less than 30 percent of admitted students 


30.1 


30 to 45 percent 


19.3 


46 to 60 percent 


30.8 


More than 60 percent 


42.5 



Source: NACAC Admission Trend Survey, 2004. 
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Factors in the Admission 
Decision: 2004 Summary 

• Top factors: Grades in college preparatory 
courses, admission test scores (such as ACT or 
SAT), and overall grades remain the top factors 
in the college admission decision for all colleges 
and universities. 

• Key “tip” factors: “Tip” factors are best 
described as factors that, grades and test scores 
being similar, could influence the admission 
decision one way or the other. The application 
essay has nearly overtaken a student's rank 

in class as the uppermost “tip" factor in the 
admission process. Recommendations from 
counselors and teachers continue to be an 
important part of the application review process 
as well. 



Key Factors In Depth, 2004 

o Grades in College Prep Courses 
o Standardized Admission Tests 
o Grades in All Courses/GPA 
o Class Rank 
o State Exit Exams 
o Demonstrated Interest 
o The Essay/Writing Sample 



Factors first measured in 2003 and 2004: A 
student’s demonstrated interest in attending 
the institution continued to be a “tip" factor in 
admission. In addition, 65 percent of colleges 
attribute some level of importance to a student’s 
alumni relations. 

• Essay as a factor in admission has continued 
to grow in importance over the last 11 years. In 
1993, only 14 percent of colleges reported a 
student's essay had considerable importance in 
college admission compared to 25 percent of 
colleges in 2004. 

See Table 32 for a complete overview of 
college estimations of the relative importance of 
factors in the admission decision in 2004. 
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Table 32. Factors in the college admission decision: percent of all colleges attributing 

levels of importance, 2004. 



Factor 


Considerable 


Moderate 


Limited 


No 


Importance 


Importance 


Importance 


Importance 


Grades in College Prep Courses 


80.3 


10.2 


3.0 


6.4% 


Standardized Admission Tests 


60.3 


27.5 


5.4 


6.8 


Grades in All Courses 


56.9 


27.6 


8.5 


7.1 


Class Rank 


28.2 


36.9 


20.2 


14.7 


Essay or writing sample 


25.2 


35.4 


20.3 


19.1 


Counselor Recommendation 


18.4 


43.5 


25.7 


12.3 


Teacher Recommendation 


18.1 


40.9 


28.4 


12.5 


Interview 


8.7 


28.9 


32.6 


29.8 


Work/Extracurricular Activities 


7.5 


42.1 


35.4 


15.0 


Student’s Demonstrated Interest 


6.9 


15.8 


30.1 


47.3 


State Graduation Exam Scores 


6.4 


9.8 


24.0 


57.4 


Subject Tests (SAT II, AP, IB) 


4.9 


20.0 


31.8 


43.4 


Race/Ethnicity 


2.2 


16.4 


24.0 


57.4 


Ability to Pay 


1.6 


4.0 


12.7 


81.6 


State or County of Residence 


1.6 


6.7 


22.0 


69.7 


Alumni Relations 


1.4 


19.0 


44.3 


35.2 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Survey, 2004. 



Factors in Admission: 
1993-2004 



Over the past decade, the relative value of each 
factor in the admission decision has remained 
fairly consistent, with a couple of notable 
exceptions. Since 1993, grades in college prep 
courses (a proxy for strength of curriculum) have 
remained the number one factor in the decision 
about whom to admit to college. (See Table 33) 

Just beyond a student's performance in 
rigorous academic coursework, colleges have 
placed an increasing emphasis on admission test 
scores and overall grade point averages. During 
the same time span, colleges have de-emphasized 
their assessment of a student’s rank in class. 



The application essay has also been 
slowly increasing as a factor in the admission 
process. Though not one of the top factors in the 
admission process, the essay has nonetheless 
gained ground as an evaluative tool that 
helps admission officers assess — among other 
things — the student’s interest in attending an 
institution, their writing ability, and their plans 
for postsecondary education. 



Table 33. Factors in admission, 1993-2004. 

(percent of institutions reporting “considerable importance” assigned to factor) 





1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


Grades/College Prep 


82 


83 


80 


78 


81 


79 


84 


78 


80 


76 


78 


80% 


Class Rank 


42 


40 


39 


36 


34 


32 


32 


34 


31 


35 


33 


28 


Admission Tests 


46 


43 


47 


48 


50 


51 


54 


58 


52 


57 


61 


60 


Grades/All Courses 


39 


37 


41 


38 


41 


44 


42 


43 


45 


50 


54 


57 


Counselor Recomm. 


22 


20 


19 


17 


20 


16 


18 


16 


17 


16 


17 


18 


Teacher Recomm. 


21 


19 


18 


19 


19 


16 


14 


14 


16 


14 


18 


18 


Essay 


14 


17 


21 


20 


18 


19 


19 


20 


20 


19 


23 


25 


Interview 


12 


12 


15 


13 


11 


11 


9 


11 


11 


10 


9 


9 


Work/Activities 


6 


6 


7 


6 


6 


4 


5 


7 


6 


7 


7 


8 


Ability to Pay 


NA 


NA 


3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2 


State Exams 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


6 


7 


6 


Subject Exams 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


6 


7 


5 


Residence 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


2 


2 


2 


Race/Ethnicity 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


3 


2 


Demonstrated Interest 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


7 


7 


Alumni Relations 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1 



Source: NACAC Admission Trends Surveys, 1993-2004. 



